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A Visit  to 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School 

It  was  an  ideal  morning  in  July  when  I yielded  to  a long  cher- 
ished desire  to  visit  a small  but  unique  private  school,  little 
known  even  in  Boston,  though  it  has  pursued  its  quiet  pioneer 
training  of  boys  for  over  one  hundred  years.  By  profession  I 
am  a teacher  and  by  every  inclination  deeply  interested  in  ed- 
ucational projects,  so  I was  eager  to  see  the  Farm  and  Trades 
School  and  I had  long  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  a visit. 
After  obtaining  the  necessary  directions  and  a very  kindly  wel- 
come over  the  telephone,  I made  my  way  to  the  landing  at  City 
Point,  for  this  school  occupies  an  island  kingdom  of  its  own  in 
Boston  Harbor. 

As  I waited  for  the  boat,  I had  an  opportunity  to  fill  my 
lungs  with  good  salt  air  and  enjoy  the  clear  blue  of  the  water. 
Thompson’s  Island  stretched  away  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Dorchester  Bay  about  a mile  distant,  looking  very  green  and 
cool  in  the  morning  sunlight.  Directly  across  almost  in  the 
center  of  the  island,  I could  distinguish  the  buildings  partly  hid- 
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lescription 


LOOKING  SOUTH  TOWARD  THE  BLUE  HILLS 

den  among  the  trees.  I could  make  out  a large  white  barn 
and  wharf  glistening  in  the  sun.  But  at  this  juncture  a boat  ap- 
peared steaming  toward  the  Landing,  winding  its  way  among 
the  boats  at  anchor  until  it  docked  and  the  Captain  invited  me 
aboard.  The  steamer,  which  is  called  the  “Pilgrim,”  has  seen 
many  years  of  service  both  summer  and  winter.  It  is  a sturdy 
little  craft  about  fifty  feet  over  all,  and,  as  I later  discovered, 
is  manned  by  one  of  the  older  boys  who  acts  as  engineer, 
two  deck  hands,  and  a man  who  is  both  Instructor  and  Cap- 
tain. In  pleasant  weather  a small  launch  is  used  for  making 
trips  to  the  mainland,  and  there  is  a barge  which  carries 
freight  and  occasionally  the  boys  for  a picnic  ejtcursion  down 
the  harbor.  These  are  all  private  boats  and  are  exclusively 
for  school  use. 

The  trip  to  the  island  occupies  about  ten  minutes.  At 
the  wharf  the  Superintendent  met  me  and  made  me  feel  most 
welcome.  We  made  our  way  up  a broad  avenue  of  trees  past 
the  big  old-fashioned  barn,  which  houses  the  farm  stock,  and 
climbed  the  hill  to  the  Main  Building.  This  large  brick  build- 
ing, built  in  1835,  with  imposing  tall  white  pillars,  designed  by 
Bulfinch,  occupies  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  commands  a magnif- 
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SETTING  UP  EXERCISES 

Six  o’clock  in  the  morning  finds  the  boys  beginning  the  day  in 
this  fashion  out-of-doors. 

icent  view  in  all  directions.  Facing  south,  we  saw  a beautiful 
picture  with  the  plowed  fields  in  the  foreground,  the  rocky 
shores  of  Squantum  Head,  the  low  lying  fields  of  Neponset, 
and  the  Blue  Hills  in  the  background.  It  was  so  green  and 
cool  and  peaceful  that  I had  difficulty  in  imagining  the  hard- 
ships of  those  early  settlers  who,  in  1626,  built  the  first  house 
in  Boston  Harbor  on  the  shore  of  this  very  island. 

As  we  stood  there,  the  Superintendent  briefly  outlined  the 
history  of  the  School,  of  which  he  seemed  justly  proud.  “The 
island  was  purchased  from  the  City  of  Boston  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Boston  Farm  School  in  1832.  Actual  establishment  of 
the  Boston  Farm  School  took  place  June  6,  1833.  Previous  to 


History 


THE  STEAMER  ‘‘PILGRIM” 
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this  time  the  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys  had  been  estab- 
lished and  incorporated  in  1814,  and  on  March  5,  1835,  the  two 
schools  united  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm 
School  for  Indigent  Boys.  In  1907  this  name  was  changed  to 
The  Farm  and  Trades  School. 


The  purpose  of  the  school  has  not  changed  in  one 
hundred  and  eleven  years  although 
changing  economic  conditions 
have  enabled  us  to  improve  our 
methods.  In  those  early  days, 
the  boys  spent  most  of  their  time 
on  the  farm  and  only  the  winter 
months  in  the  school-room. 

“Today  the  training  is  organ- 
ized along  three  distinct,  though 
closely  associated,  lines  : — the 
class-room  or  academic  work 
which  occupies  half  of  each  boy’s 
day,  the  vocational  work  which  oc- 
cupies the  other  half,  and  the  a- 
vocational  training  in  music,  ath- 
letics, student  government,  radio  clubs,  citizenship,  banking 
and  store-keeping.  It  is  interesting  to  think  that  the  boy’s  band, 
organized  in  1857,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America.  Cot- 
tage Row  Government,  organized  in  1888,  preceded  even  the 
George  Junior  Republic,  and  Sloyd  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country  here  in  1891.  This  pioneer  work  shows  the  far- 
sightedness of  the  Managers  and  leaders  of  the  school  who 
have  directed  its  educational  policies.” 


A boy  who  deserved  our  care  and 
has  won  his  way  to  our  hearts. 


“What  type  of  boy  is  qualified  for  admission  and  how 
do  they  make  application?”  I asked,  reviewing  in  my  mind 
the  educational  advantages  of  other  private  schools. 

“We  accept  only  worthy  boys  of  limited  means  whose 
families  really  need  financial  assistance.  In  order  to  make 
application,  a boy  must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen, 
in  good  health,  and  he  must  have  completed  at  least  the  fifth 
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grade  of  grammar  school.  There  is  an  Admission  Committee, 
made  up  of  several  of  the  Managers,  which  interviews  parents 
and  boys  who  have  made  application.  Boys  are  accepted  four 
times  a year  provided  there  are  vacancies.  They  go  to  the 
school  that  day.  We  furnish  clothes,  books,  and  all  necessities 


‘•NEWJOHNIMIES” 

These  boys  have  just  entered.  They  will  not  remain 
new  -’Johnnies”  long. 

and  the  boys’  parents  pay  tuition  according  to  their  means. 
We  can  take  only  one  hundred  boys  and  they  must  be  good 
boys  who  would  not  otherwise  have  such  an  opportunity.  We 
hope  to  make  honest  useful  citizens  out  of  boys  who  are  placed 
under  adverse  circumstances.  This  was  the  purpose  of  the 
founders  and  it  has  remained  unchanged.  We  have  always 
believed  that  the  way  to  do  this  was  to  give  a boy  all  the  school- 
ing possible  and,  in  addition,  teach  him  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  industry  and  the  foundations  of  some  trade  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  select  the  kind  of  work  he  is  best 
adapted  for  and  will  be  most  interested  in  when  he  leaves  the 
school. 
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ACADEMIC  TRAINING 

We  had  been  walking  through  the  building  during  this 
conversation  and  now  arrived  at  the  class-rooms.  We  found 
three  classes  at  work  in  adjoining  rooms  in  one  wing  of  the 
big  old-fashioned  house.  An  English  recitation  was  being  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  older  boys  in  one  of  the  rooms  and  arti- 
cles for  the  school  paper  were  read,  discussed  and  criticized. 
I found  the  boys  interested  and  fair  in  their  discussions.  Three 
classes  attend  school  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon. 

The  course  covers  the  work  from  the  sixth  grade  up 
through  the  second  year  of  high  school  and  requires  six 
years  for  completion.  As  we  left  the  school-rooms,  I asked 
ation  about  vacations  and  graduation  and  received  this  reply:  “Our 
school  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  with  a week  of  vacation 
following  each.  There  is  one  month’s  vacation  in  the  summer 
which  allows  forty-four  weeks  for  the  school  year.  This  is 


A GRADUATING  CLASS 

This  is  our  finished  product.  Compare  these  with  the  boys  on  the  previous  page. 
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necessary  on  account  of  the  shorter  school  day.  The  boys 
leave  the  school  only  at  the  time  of  their  furloughs  and  the 
vocational  work  continues  through  vacation  time,  the  boys 
using  the  school  hours  for  play. 

“The  boys  of  the  first  class  graduate  in  June  and  leave  as  ar- 
rangements are  made  with  their  families  or  positions  are  found 
whereby  they  can  support  themselves.  A large  percentage  of 
the  boys  find  it  possible  to  go  on  and  finish  high  school  and 
some  go  to  college.  The  boys  have  one  week’s  furlough 
during  the  year  which  they  may  spend  at  home.  This  usually 
comes  about  the  first  week  in  July.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
are  Friends’  Days  once  a month  from  May  to  October  when 
the  Nantasket  boat  brings  the  families  of  the  boys  to  spend  the 
afternoon  on  the  island.’’ 

“Do  you  have  any  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  your 
graduates?  That  always  seems  essential  to  me  since  it  really 
gives  a teacher  a yard-stick  by  which  to  measure  results.’’ 

“Yes,  of  course,  we  stand  or  fall  by  the  success  of  our  grad- 
uates, measured  in  terms  of  manhood,  not  money.  In  many 
ways  the  boys  feel  that  the  school  is  a real  home  and  we  are  al- 
ways interested  in  what  they  are  doing.  Fortunately,  we  have  a 
well  organized  Alumni  Association  which  takes  an  active  inter- 
est in  school  matters,  and  is  like  a big-brother  club,  the  older 
ones  looking  out  for  the  younger  ones.” 


FRIENDS’  DAY 

Once  a month  you  will  find  this  happy  gathering  of  the  boys  and  their  families. 
The  Nantasket  steamer  brings  our  visiters  to  spend  the  afternoon. 


Furlough 


Alumni 

Associat 
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VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

After  our  dinner,  which  was  served  by  a very  cour- 
teous and  efficient  little  chap  of  twelve,  we  went  through 
the  various  shops  and  vocational  departments.  I might  say  at 
this  point  that  there  are  no  servants  in  the  school,  or  rather, 
each  serves  the  other.  Instructors  and  boys  work  and  play 
together  in  a peculiarly  happy  and  independent  communi- 
ty life.  There  are  two  buildings  devoted  to  the  vocational 
work  containing  the  laundry,  carpenter  shop,  sloyd  room, 
power  plant,  printing  office,  and  forging  and  machine  shops. 


UP  FOR  REPAIRS 

Between  tides  the  Pilgrim  is  put  on  blocks,  cleaned  and  painted. 

The  Superintendent  explained  the  work  to  me  in  the 
following  manner:  “The  younger  boys  receive  training  in  the 
simpler  household  tasks  until  they  acquire  habits  of  careful  in- 
dustry and  develop  a sense  of  responsibility.  They  work  with 
Instructors  in  the  kitchen,  dining-rooms,  dormitories,  sewing 
room,  laundry,  and  office,  and  then  graduate  to  departments 
for  which  they  have  shown  interest  and  aptitude.  If  they  find 
the  work  congenial  they  receive  a good  foundational  training 
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in  printing,  forging,  power  plant  operation,  woodwork,  paint- 
ing, operating  boats,  or  farming.”  It  seemed  to  me  to  offer 
variety  to  command  any  boy’s  interest  and  1 wondered  how 
many  city  boys  had  even  a casual  knowledge  of  these  trades. 

We  visited  the  different  departments  and  I had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  see  things  in  operation.  In  the  printing 
office,  the  editor  of  the  school  paper  explained  the  operation 
of  the  power  presses  and  other  machinery.  All  school  print- 
ing is  done  here  and  some  outside  job  printing.  From  here 
we  visited  the  cobbler’s  shop,  the  sloyd  room,  carpenter  shop 
and  paint  shop,  machine  shop  and  power  house.  In  each 
place  a skilled  Instructor  directed  the  operations  and  guided 
the  boys  in  their  work.  The  boys  mend  shoes,  do  the  painting 
and  repair  work  about  the  buildings,  and  operate  a central 
steam  plant  and  electric  generating  system.  In  the  sloyd  room 


CLASS  IN  FORGING 

These  boys  are  taught  hand  forging  in  wrought  iron  and  steel.  They 
first  complete  a course  of  simple  models  and  then  they  may  make  their 
own  music  rack  or  perhaps  a lamp  to  send  home. 


Printing 


Sloyd 

Engineerin 

Painting 


they  were  turning  out  articles  on  the  lathe,  making  boxes, 
lamps,  trays,  and  many  other  useful  things.  I felt  sure  that 
many  of  these  boys  would  find  a corner  of  his  home  to  fit  up 
as  a workshop  in  later  years,  no  matter  what  his  vocation 
might  be. 

We  next  set  out  for  a survey  of  the  farm.  Most  of  the 
land  is  under  cultivation  and  has  to  be  handled  scientifically  to 
keep  the  soil  in  good  condition  for  the  land  has  been  yielding 
crops  for  many  years.  We  found  some  of  the  boys  getting  in 
hay,  others  weeding  in  the  vegetable  gardens,  others  trimming 
trees  and  cutting  lawns.  It  was  nearly  five  o’clock  when  we 

The  herd  consists 
of  about  twenty 
cows,  partly  grad- 
ed  Guernseys  and 
partly  pure-breds 
and  a registered 
Guernsey  bull.  Six 
farm  horses,  pigs 
and  about  a hun- 
dred hens  com- 
plete the  stock  of 
the  farm.  The 
barn  was  a busy 
place  at  this  time 
of  day.  As  each 
boy  finished  milking,  he  brought  his  pail  up  to  be  weighed,  and 
recorded  the  amount  of  milk  from  each  cow  on  the  chart.  The 
boys  who  are  interested  in  farming  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
take  up  different  projects,  some  looking  after  the  herd,  others 
the  poultry,  others  the  crops  and  so  on.  It  gives  them  a chance 
to  figure  costs  of  maintenance,  wages  and  profits,  and  stimulates 
their  interest  by  making  it  as  concrete  and  personal  as  if  they 
themselves  owned  the  farm. 


AVOCATIONAL  TRAINING 
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THE  BAND 

The  boys  use  their  playtime  for  practice.  They  play  on  Friends’  Days,  and 
for  all  special  occasions. 

Later  while  we  sat  at  supper,  a rollicking  bugle  call  an- 
nounced that  the  boys  were  off  for  a swim.  Their  playtime  is 
spent  in  all  kinds  of  sports,  practicing  on  their  band  instruments, 
digging  in  their  flower  gardens,  making  and  sailing  boats, 
arranging  stamp  and  other  collections,  and  reading.  As  we 
walked  about  after  supper,  we  heard  some  of  the  boys  playing 
in  the  band  hall  and  watched  an ‘exciting  game  of  baseball 
between  two  of  the  school  teams.  In  baseball,  basketball,  and 
football,  the  boys  are  divided  into  four  school  teams  and  play 
scheduled  games  in  each  sport  for  a silver  shield.  Cups  are  also 
given  for  individual  positions. 

The  School  is  justly  proud  of  its  band,  made  up  of  about 
thirty-five  pieces,  which  plays  upon  all  Friends’  Days  and 
gives  concerts  during  the  year.  The  boys  practice  in  their 
leisure  time  and  must  average  a required  number  of  hours  per 
week  in  order  to  keep  their  places  in  the  regular  band.  These 
are  much  in  demand  for  there  are  at  least  two  boys  practicing 
on  each  instrument, 

We  had  visited  the  weather  observatory  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon. Here  are  kept  the  meteorological  instruments  and  the 
boys  take  readings  three  times  a day,  make  charts  and  weather 
forecasts,  and  send  monthly  reports  to  the  government.  The 
staff  is  made  up  of  a chief,  deputy,  and  five  assistants,  each  in 


Athletics 


Band 


Meteorol 
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charge  of  an  instrument.  Thus  do  they  study  meteorology  at 
first  hand. 

Beyond  the  athletic  field  we  came  upon  a row  ot  tiny 
cotta^^es  and  this  was  the  far-famed  Cottage  Row.  It  represents 
a miniature  city  government  in  its  organization.  There  are 
twelve  cottages,  one  just  completed.  The  boys  own  shares  in 
the  cottages  and  buy  and  sell  as  they  wish.  Thus  the  government 
is  made  up  of  shareholders  and  non-shareholders,  each  hav- 
ing certain  voting  privileges.  The  cottages  are  used  for  play- 
time only,  but  here  the  boys  may  entertain  their  friends  on 
visiting  days  and  spend  a quiet  Sunday  afternoon  with  a book 
or  radio  receiving  set.  The  government  is  administered  by 
a mayor,  board  of  aldermen,  police  force,  and  the  different 
sanitary  divisions.  There  is  a municipal  court  which  has  the 
jurisdiction  of  Cottage  Row  and  the  playgrounds  on  Sunday. 
Here  cases  are  tried  and  dealt  with  by  a student  judge.  It 
seemed  to  me  like  very  good  practical  civics  and  I wished  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  some  of  their  elections 
and  trials. 

Quite  apart  from  this,  there  is  a Student  Council  made  up 
ot  boys  chosen  by  the  Superintendent  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  in  dealing  with  concrete  school  problems. 

On  two  evenings  a week  the  Cottage  Row  Bank  and 
Cottage  Row  Trading  Company  are  open  for  business.  The 


COTTAGE  ROW 

Here  are  the  officers  in  readiness  to  show  you  their  city.  They 
take  their  duties  seriously  and  conduct  a model  city  government. 
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Bank  officials  are  boys  who  are  taught  to  keep  books,  and 
handle  the  boys’  money.  It  boasts  deposits  of  over  $1000.00 
and  pays  5%  interest  annually.  Here  all  money  is  deposited 
and  the  boys  use  checks  entirely.  The  Trading  Company  is 
also  managed  by  the  boys.  One  visiting  it  might  hesitate  be- 


THE  BANK  CAGE 

Here  the  boys  deposit  their  money,  whether  it  be  a birthday  check  from 
home,  a prize,  or  money  earned  as  a city  official.  They 
use  checks  when  they  wish  to  buy  things. 

fore  the  bewildering  array  of  flashlights,  banners,  pens,  pencils, 
jackknives,  neckties,  stationery,  and  all  that  a boy’s  heart  holds 
dear.  Next  door  to  the  Trading  Company  stood  the  bank 
cage  and  here  you  were  relentlessly  reminded  of  the  extent  of 
your  account  so  that  you  would  not  be  extravagant.  Each  boy 
must  keep  at  least  one  dollar  in  the  bank. 

I had  already  noticed  that  a few  of  the  boys  did  not  join  in 
the  sports  but  were  assigned  some  work  about  the  grounds  or 
buildings.  This  is  the  way  in  which  a boy  is  punished  for  mis- 
conduct. His  playtime  is  regulated  by  his  behavior  and  accord- 
ing to  a system  of  merits  and  demerits  he  may  enjoy  privileges. 


Bank  and 
Trading  Co. 


Discipline 
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Religious 

Services 


Entertain- 

ments 


It  seemed  a sensible  way  to  take  care  of  it  for  at  ten  or  four- 
teen, playtime  seems  the  most  important  thin^  in  the  world. 
There  are  parties  and  dances,  entertainments,  picnics  and 
trips  in  town  to  the  theatre,  big-lea^ue  ^ames,  and  college  foot- 
ball games  and  many  other  interesting  things  open  to  the  boys 
who  have  the  best  conduct  record. 

Religious  services  are  conducted  on  Sundays  by  a theo- 
logical student  from  Boston.  The  school  is  non-sectarian  but 
teaches  each  boy  Christian  principles  of  living  that  make  an 
honest,  sympathetic,  upright  and  respected  man. 

At  seven-thirty  in  the  evening,  the  boys  assemble  for  roll- 
call.  This  is  conducted  in  military  fashion  with  boy  proctors 
in  charge.  From  here  they  are  dismissed  for  the  night  going 
to  the  reading  room,  to  bed,  to  the  school-room  for  study,  or 
to  some  lecture  or  entertainment,  depending  on  their  conduct. 

It  happened  to  be  Thursday  evening  which  is  the  one 
usually  reserved  for  movies.  We  proceeded  to  the  assembly 


AN  F.  T.  S.  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

They  are  in  good  trim  and  have  speed  as  well  as  endurance 
but  they  pride  themselves  most  on  good  sportsmanship  which  is  their  goal. 
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hall  and  enjoyed  the  pictures  as  much  as  the  boys.  Afterward 
they  retired  to  the  dormitories  and  a hush  fell  over  the  building 
as  the  bugler  sounded  “taps.”  It  was  a fitting  end  to  a busy 
day  and  gave  one  a sense  of  peace  and  contentment  in  work 
well  done. 

As  we  stepped  out  into  the  balmy  evening  air,  the  beauty 
of  the  place  thrilled  me.  Here,  within  easy  access  to  the  heart 
of  Boston  was  a spot,  which,  in  its  seclusion,  might  have  been 
a thousand  miles  away.  The  lights  from  shore  twinkled  in 


-THE  PLAY’S  THE  THING” 

The  boys  enjoy  acting  whether  they  take  the  part  of  girls  or  boys 


friendly  fashion  on  all  sides  of  us.  We  could  see  boats  passing 
up  the  Main  Channel  toward  the  Custom  House  Tower  that 
loomed  like  a pillar  of  light  in  the  distance.  Now  and  then 
the  friendly  chug  of  a motor  boat  reached  us  and  the  sound  of 
distant  singing  carried  over  the  water.  Overhead  the  stars  were 
brilliant.  What  an  ideal  spot  for  a school!  Near  enough  to 
enjoy  the  chief  advantages  of  the  city,  far  enough  away  to 
independently  choose  what  i nfluences  shall  reach  the  boys. 
Away  from  the  noise  and  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the  city 
streets,  one  might  hope  to  accomplish  much. 

It  is  a big  vision  which  animates  this  Island  School  - - to  give 
boys  a healthy,  independent  start  in  life,  with  high  ideals  of 
honesty,  courage  and  clean-mindedness.  Support  must  come 
from  an  interested  public  for  the  endowment  fund  is  still  insuf- 
ficient to  cover  running  expenses.  And  as  the  Superintendent 
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outlined  his  hopes  and  plans  for  a new  school  building  and 
library,  my  best  judgment  answered  that  the  need  was  certainly 
a worthy  one. 

We  sped  over  the  quiet  waters  in  the  launch  toward  the 
lights  of  Boston.  But  the  spell  of  the  place  was  still  upon  me 
and  I wished  I were  a boy  again  and  might  live  as  a boy  at  the 
Farm  and  Trades  School  on  Thompson’s  Island. 
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